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THE MODERN SPIRIT OF EARLIER DAYS 


MARGARET E. RICH 


The genesis of family social work is not 
hidden in the remote and misty past, but 
many of the early beginnings seem already 
to be more or less ignored or lost sight of. 
Yet if the movement is to develop, to 
progress and continue to be serviceable to 
changing social conditions, it must use in its 
building the best ideas out of the past as well 
as the present. 

It 1s with this idea in mind that we present 
this brief sketch of the early days of the 
Boston Associated Charities. We are in- 
debted to Miss Zilpha Smith for much first- 
hand information and for documents which 
form the basis of this article, as well as for 
her careful suggestions on the manuscript. 


whelmed with social problems—some 

of them apparent, others obscured by 
the very efforts to relieve them. Four years 
of civil war had left Boston, like the country 
at large, exhausted financially and emotion- 
ally. A terrific fire had wiped out the heart 
of the business district and thousands of 
men had been thrown out of work. Without 
time to catch its breath from this disaster 
the city had been swept into one of the worst 
business depressions the country had ever 
known. Tramps in ever increasing numbers, 
due to the Civil War and unemployment, 
were drifting from community to com- 
munity. A city where private individuals 
and church societies took their responsi- 


[viene if you will, a city over- 


bilities seriously but without a recognition 
of a common cause; a city, finally, without 
trained social workers, without district 
nurses, without the aid to rapid communi- 
cation which telephones and typewriters give 
us today—such was Boston in the 1870's 
and from this apparent chaos the Associ- 
ated Charities emerged in 1879. 

In spite of the surface chaos there were 
some serene and steadfast undercurrents of 
thought and action; and if we are to under- 
stand why the Associated Charities rather 
than another type of organization eventu- 
ated, we shall need to study these under- 
currents which were, so to speak, the 
heredity and background as well as the 
environment of the infant social agency. 

Boston had not been backward in caring, 
according to the spirit and knowledge of the 
times, for the needs of its less fortunate 
citizens. From 1657, when the Scots Chari- 
table Society was organized—possibly to 
meet the needs of two hundred and fifty 
Scottish prisoners of war who had been 
dumped upon the city in 1652 by Cromwell 
(in direct violation, be it said, of the Trans- 
portation Agreement!)—to 1851 when the 
Boston Provident Association was organized 
to give assistance both material and moral to 
“the poor,” the city had inaugurated and 
supported a variety of charitable agencies. 

In the 1830's, Joseph Tuckerman, a Uni- 
tarian minister, was employed by a group of 
young men as a minister-at-large to work 
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among those who were living in the poorer 
sections of the city and who had no church 
connection. He invited clergymen of other 
denominations doing similar work to meet 
together and organized a delegate body 
from the different charities. This died, ap- 
parently because of his own early death. He 
advocated a social service exchange which 
he thought should be located in the office of 
the overseers of the poor. He had a lively 
belief that if the more thoughtful citizens of 
Boston would come to know those less for- 
tunately situated, would live their lives 
along with them, they would find a way out 
of their social problems. 

The Charities Building, which was an at- 
tempt, albeit somewhat mechanical, to bring 
together some of the charitable agencies of 
the city, was launched by a combination of 
private and public funds in 1869. 

Samuel Gridley Howe, who brought to 
social problems the same adventurous and 
courageous spirit with which he had fought 
against the Turks in behalf of Greece, was 
the first chairman of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Charities. He put into effect 
the placing out system for children who were 
the wards of the state, built up the school 
for the blind and established one for the 
feebleminded. His thinking along social 
lines, as shown in his reports and papers, 
must have had a profound influence upon 
those who were concerned with the problems 
of the city and the state. 

Two Commissions had reported—one for 
the state, another for the city—on the 
charities of each. George S. Hale, an ac- 
tive and able member of both Commissions, 
became one of the promoters of the 
Associated Charities. 

The immediate forbears of the Associated 
Charities were the Co-operative Society for 
Visiting among the Poor and the Registra- 
tion Bureau, the one launched in 1875, the 
other in 1876. It is not strange that, in an 
attempt to meet the material needs of 
families suffering from disaster and unem- 
ployment, there should have been a vast 
amount of indiscriminate relief giving. Nor 
is it strange that a new movement to meet 
these needs should begin by an attempt to 
check and regulate this relief giving. The 
fifty visitors, who, under the leadership of 
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Mrs. James T. Fields and Mrs. James 
Lodge, inaugurated the Co-operative So. 
ciety, pledged themselves to give no relief— 
but rather to carry out in a way Tuckerman’; 
idea of “living the lives of the poor along 
with them” and through sympathy and ad- 
vice to promote the strengthening of char- 
acter. The Registration Bureau, which 
owed its inception to Miss Frances R, 
Morse and a group of volunteer workers, 
aimed “to put different societies or indi- 
viduals helping such a person [one who had 
applied to several societies for aid] into com- 
munication with each other, to possibly 
lessen their labor, give each the benefit of 
the other’s experience in the case, and, it is 
hoped, sometimes allow of help reaching a 
person through one instead of several chan- 
nels’ '—a sufficiently moderate and unas- 
suming desire, surely. It is of course pos- 
sible that the Boston Bureau profited some- 
what by the thinking of Joseph Tuckerman 
forty years before, but we have no authority 
for such a statement. It was immediately 
inspired by a similar Bureau which had been 
started in New York in 1874 and which 
failed within the year because of lack of 
co-operation. 

The two groups back of the Co-operative 
Society and the Registration Bureau—influ- 
enced to a great extent by their contacts 
with the London Charity Organization So- 
ciety and with Miss Octavia Hill—were the 
definite sponsors of the Associated Chari- 
ties. The actual launching of the new 
agency was done with caution and was 
accompanied by extended propaganda. One 
can imagine the breathless eagerness with 
which the object of the new society was 
explained to the doubtful who saw already 
too many societies, or to the jealous who saw 
an infringement of their own prerogative. 
Causten Browne, who was on the organizing 
committee, tells of debating the merits of 
the proposed society with a supporter of the 
Boston Provident Association, talking at a 
dinner across a neutral third party, an old 
gentleman whose only participation was to 
donate $100 to the new agency, thus crown- 
ing the victor. The names of Phillips 


1From a memorandum of that time, quoted in 
the Tenth Annual Report of the Boston Asso- 
ciated Charities, 1889, page 18. 
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Brooks, Edward Everett Hale, Roger Wol- 
cott (afterward Governor of Massachu- 
setts), Richard H. Dana, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, and Mrs. Henry Whitman, the 
artist, which also appear on the list of the 
organizing committee, would indicate that 
the society did not lack effective advocates. 

After more than a year and a half of 
active work by this group the Associated 
Charities came into being in December, 1879. 
Its charter was granted two years later. The 
Co-operative Society turned over its commit- 
tees to the new society, becoming itself the 
Ward 7 Conference and keeping only the 
workrooms through which it provided sew- 
ing for the relief of poor women. Confer- 
ences in two other wards were organized by 
residents who had been active visitors in the 
Co-operative Society. The Registration 
Bureau, which had been suspended in 
1878, was revived and placed under the 
Associated Charities. 

We hear nothing of any mental depres- 
sion or misgiving following the first fiush 
of enthusiasm that saw the society actually 
under way. We do see, however, many 
evidences that its supporters had girded 
themselves for the battle and were not likely 
to weary of well doing. Mrs. James T. 
Fields, whose vision of the new work was 
that of a true seer, had, among many, two 
especially able co-workers. Robert Treat 
Paine, a member of Phillips Brooks’s 
church, had been drawn into the work by 
his rector, and was an able spokesman, work- 
ing in season and out to interpret the society 
to the public. He later became the first 
president of the organization. Dr. Charles 
Putnam—of whom Dr. Richard Cabot said 
some thirty years later, “ He lived medical 
social service”—possessed the spirit of 
service to such a degree that he seemed abso- 
lutely without thought of self. He com- 
bined an instinctive knowledge of how to 
meet human needs with a keen insight into 
character and an amazing ability to make 
each detail of the organization fit in with 
and further its ultimate purpose. 

The Associated Charities was literally an 
“Association of Charities” and the huge 
delegate body of two hundred elected to 
represent the charities of the city was later 
given up only because it proved too clumsy 


an instrument for administrative purposes. 
The executive committee of this larger group 
eventually became the governing board of 
the society and still retained as ex-officio 
members the representatives of what we 
should now call other case working agencies. 
The purposes of the organization included 
organizing relief family by family rather 
than giving relief from its own funds 
(partly to avoid duplicating the work of 
already organized relief agencies) ; emphasis 
on the value of volunteer visitors; the obli- 
gation of working along with other agencies 
rather than the setting up of standards; 
the desirability of an interchange of infor- 
mation among workers in the same neighbor- 
hood preferably through frequent friendly 
conferences (remember, there were no tele- 
phones!) ; the development of neighborhood 
initiative and understanding ; and finally, the 
fundamental necessity of seeing through a 
responsibility which had once been assumed. 

The district offices offered a_ readier 
medium than did the large central board for 
the co-operation of all the social workers in 
the city and through district conferences in 
the different wards it was possible to stimu- 
late neighborhood responsibility. In all but 
five of the fifteen district conferences the 
members of the Executive Committee came 
from within the district. The district con- 
ferences were in fact the foundation on 
which the society was built. Dr. Putnam, on 
his appointment as chairman of the District 
Conference Committee of the Central 
Board, remarked, “ Robert Paine has given 
me the society.” Nearly all the members of 
the early board of directors (fifteen out of 
eighteen in 1889) were members of district 
conferences and served as friendly visitors. 
Can there be any doubt that this contributed 
to keep alive their enthusiasm and their 
faith in the possibilities of the society? Mr. 
Paine himself, in spite of the demands upon 
his time, rarely missed a meeting of the 
South Cove Conference of which he was 
chairman for twenty-four years. 

Here in this local meeting family problems 
were considered in detail if need be but never 
buried in detail. If no one else brought out the 
principle involved Mr. Paine did so from the 
chair, or perhaps asked the consideration of this 


single problem in its relation to some large social 
movement. . . . In his view, a boy was never a 
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bad boy; energy and life had been misdirected. 
‘ He resented the phrase “hopeless case’ 
there was always a way out; we ought to find it. 


Some of the volunteers—notably Miss 
Frances R. Morse, Miss Ida Mason, and 
Mrs. William R. Nichols—gave full time or 
nearly so to the district work. They gained 
an appreciation of the demands on time and 
skill which the work made and early advo- 
cated the employment of one full time paid 
agent in each district. The agent was not 
to do all the work but, beside the first 
investigations, to organize that of others, 
especially to co-ordinate and guide the 
efforts of the friendly visitors. The Co- 
operative Society had already had a paid 
worker, Miss Frances Smith, who continued 
on as agent for the North Station district 
after the new society was formed and was 
its executive for nearly forty years. She 
had been a wood engraver and was active 
in the relief work in East Boston following 
the Boston fire. She learned of the need 
for volunteers in the Co-operative Society 
through printed appeals which were dis- 
tributed at a meeting of the New England 
Women’s Club. “That is what I should 
like to do,” she said, and was presently en- 
rolled as a visitor. One wonders how she 
found the time for these additional duties 
in a working day already well filled. When 
the magazine she was working for went out 
of business she was persuaded to become the 
paid visitor for the Co-operative Society. 

Miss Zilpha Smith (who had been a tele- 
graph operator, had charge of the cor- 
respondence in a small commercial agency, 
and again of the docketing of early records 
of the Suffolk County Probate Court) be- 
came, in 1879, through her sister’s interests, 
an assistant in the Registration Bureau on 
its reopening under the Associated Charities. 
In a few months she was put in charge of 
the Bureau, and a year or two later became 
the first general secretary of the society. In 
speaking of her new position Miss Smith 
says, “ They—the volunteers—trained me. 
They gave the initiative, the direction to the 
work. I carried on.” Yet she was pre- 
eminently co-worker with them. She, too, 
was a friendly visitor. She participated in 


the board meetings and thought through 
each forward step with the board. The 


board did not merely listen to reports of 
accomplishments. They did much of the 
actual work. It was they who wrote the 
annual reports. In her many years as gen- 
eral secretary, Miss Smith wrote just one 
annual report, that of 1889. The report was 
usually written by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Annual Report—a different direc- 
tor each year, and after the Committee had 
agreed on it, the board itself, caring tre- 
mendously about what went into these yearly 
bulletins, criticized, revised and rewrote it 
until the opinions of all were harmonized, 
Under this plan, at least one director and 
often more really studied the data supplied 
by the paid workers before putting pen to 
paper, and the presentation in different 
styles and from differing points of view 
gained more readers. 

Was participation by board and member- 
ship easier of attainment in those days than 
it is now, with our emphasis on the profes- 
sional worker? Was there more of a thrill 
about social work in the 1880's, an appeal 
which had less competition than in this day 
of complexities and automobiles? Or was 
it merely that the women, at least, found 
themselves shut out by custom from many 
occupations and turned to friendly visiting 
as a solace? Whatever the reason we must 
admit that there was a different emphasis. 
A district agent was successful in so far as 
she could enlist and hold the interest of a 
group of volunteers. “I never get a friendly 
visitor—but I never lose one” was the 
boast of one agent. The highest possible 
tribute to a worker was the statement, “ She 
always finds something for each of us to do 
that we can do,” and, as was said of an 
executive, “ She doesn’t go ahead with lots 
of things where we can’t follow; she finds 
things we can do together.” In other words, 
working with volunteers was not an extra, 
something to do if you wanted to or were 
interested, it was definitely part—and a 
large part—of the job. 

It was not merely chance, then, that in 
1889, after ten years, 767 volunteer visitors 
were actively at work for the society. Dur- 
ing the year 1888-1889 these visitors and the 
paid agents dealt with 4,339 families—an 
amazing figure. Now, quite apart from the 
quality of the work, the mere fact that 767 
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men and women knew at least something— 
and many of them knew a great deal—about 
the conditions under which the disadvan- 
taged families in the city were living and 
about the resources which might serve them 
was a powerful instrument in shaping public 
opinion. 

We should not imagine that these volun- 
teers came without being sought, without 
continual watchfulness and effort. All sorts 
of channels were used to interest people. 
The churches were asked to suggest names ; 
notices in the papers called for recruits; 
speeches and printed appeals to the women’s 
clubs and other groups described the oppor- 
tunities and the challenge of the new work. 
Often they came through the stimulus of 
volunteers already interested. Mrs. Roger 
Wolcott, long before she was asked to lead 
the study class for friendly visitors, said 
that she never made a new acquaintance 
without asking her to become a_ visitor. 
Sometimes a person who had previously 
been interested in a particular family would 
consent to act as friendly visitor. No spe- 
cific amount of time was asked for; no 
period of training was insisted on. The visi- 
tor was encouraged to use his or her leisure 
time, even if-only two hours a week, in the 
service of others; the district agent was at 
hand to be consulted always on the puzzling 
“next step.” The very location of the early 
district offices contributed to the carrying 
out of the plan; they were preferably be- 
tween the section where the well-to-do lived 
or worked and the poorer parts of the dis- 
trict. It was easy to “drop in” for a few 
minutes’ talk. The office hours, 11:00 to 
12:30, were also chosen as best for the great- 
est variety of volunteers. In every way pos- 
sible, calls at the offices by the clients were 
forestalled to save for the client both time 
and self-respect and to secure privacy and 
the home surroundings for the interview. 
In those early days, the settles full of wait- 
ing applicants in the corridors at both public 
and private agencies were something to be 
deplored. 

Undoubtedly this catholicity had its dis- 
advantages. Not all the 767 volunteers pos- 
sessed the same degree of devotion and 
ability. But there was a more or less nat- 
ural weeding out of the less helpful and 


there were enough of the right sort to insure 
steady growth for the society and real inter- 
est in the community. Many of the friendly 
visitors became members of the boards of 
other social agencies in the city, bringing to 
bear on other problems the concrete knowl- 
edge gained from their contacts with fami- 
lies. This development was another contri- 
bution to that gradual development of ail 
agencies rather than the superdevelopment 
of one. 

Halting much of the work was, as judged 
by our standards of forty years later. Those 
who have read the early case histories are 
appalled at the inadequacy of the informa- 
tion, the emphasis on investigation, the slur- 
ring of treatment. What couldn’t we have 
done for those families—with the knowledge 
of psychiatry, of venereal diseases, of tuber- 
culosis, that we possess today? Yet without 
the vision of those early days where would 
social case work be now? Something of this 
vision comes out in the tenth Annual Re- 
port (1889) of the society. The districts’ 
reports which are incorporated in the volume 
tell vivid stories of the preceding year: 


One of our visitors, a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Emergency and Hygiene Association, in 
visiting the families under her care, has been in 
the habit of calling several neighbors together in 
one room, and there endeavoring, by lectures and 
examinations, to instruct them in ingenious and 
inexpensive means of making the sick comfort- 
able, setting forth, also, the need of securing 
good ventilation, of properly airing the rooms, 
and giving rules for the prevention of sickness 
among young children, and interesting them in 
many of the elementary principles of hygiene. 
The women, who listened with great interest, 
were asked to spread the knowledge to others. 
The attempt was so novel in itself and in its 
application as to excite in the listener a desire 
to make use of it. The talks were of the simplest 
kind, using only the most elementary facts. 

... Asa group of young ladies were talking of 
new work when Christmas was over, Mrs. Bicknell 
proposed we should do something more for the 
children of the families visited by herself and 
others of our club in connection with the Asso- 
ciated Charities—something further than sewing 
for them, and more lasting than one Christmas 
celebration. The idea of a club for boys was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. 

... In dealing with intemperance, we find that 
something can be done toward improvement 
through watchfulness and the influence of the 
expected frequent call and personal presence of 
the visitor. But a cure can seldom be accom- 
plished except by means not yet available— 
namely, the enforced commitment of the subject 
of alcoholic disease to an asylum devoted to the 
malady. 
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... It is now two years since we began our 
monthly evening conferences on behalf of those 
who were unable to attend the morning meetings, 
and also for the sake of many visitors who at 
that time were too exclusively absorbed in the 
details of the work. These monthly meetings 
were started for the study and discussion of the 
principles of our work. 

... Is it not true that personal friendship and 
sympathy are in themselves a powerful help to 
one in trouble? The society so believes, and seeks 
to obtain for each family applying for aid a 
volunteer visitor, who will give to them personal 
sympathy and good will, and who will seek to 
establish a relation, not of almoner and depend- 
ent, but of mutual interest and esteem. 

.. . We rejoice to be able to report that sev- 
eral of the foulest slums of our district have been 
at last destroyed. In February, 1888, our Confer- 
ence made formal complaint against a large num- 
ber of the worst tenements in Ward 12, as being 
by far too foul for human abodes, and in our 
last report we described the hearing before the 
Board of Health. Kingston Place, Kingston 
Court, Essex Place, the rear of 8714 South Street, 
parts of Utica Street, and other vile slums have 
now disappeared. Quiet Alley has been put in 
better condition and rechristened Federal Street 
Court. Its fatal deficiency of light and air re- 
mains as bad as ever. It is a terrible mistake to 
accept as inevitable conditions of life which breed 
and propagate evil. We are bequeathing a terrible 
legacy to our children. Every preventable source 
of disease, physical or moral, should be promptly 
and firmly cut off by wise and bold measures. 

.. . Our principle of looking beyond immediate 
distress to encouragement of thrift could be most 
effectively applied. We hoped by friendly visiting 
to build up strength of character from within, 
believing that assistance from without in times 
of distress could never properly take the place of 
this. 

In speaking of a proposed classification 
of causes of distress a conference writes: 

... Our first result has been the conviction 
that any such classification must be dangerously 
arbitrary. Who can be sure which of many causes 
leading to failure has been the decisive one, or 
determine just where the balance between good 
and bad qualities is to be found, or into which 
scale to throw any given case? 

... What to do with the poorest—those who 
through ignorance are constantly poor, and 
usually filthy, who have no prospects and no de- 
sire to be better—is still a problem. We find but 
few visitors who are willing to work in such a 
case long enough to find the hidden good which 
may be helped to grow. 


Here surely are the roots of all sorts of 
“modern” ideas in family social work! 

Research work as an established activity 
of a family society had not yet emerged, but 
the volunteers and agents were constantly 
using the knowledge gained through con- 
tacts with families to bring bad social con- 
ditions into the light of day. From time to 
time the society undertook to study some of 


the social problems which recurred in a 
number of families. In 1882 it appointed a 
Committee on Dwellings of the Poor to in- 
vestigate and attempt to correct poor hous- 
ing. Mr. Paine asked the question, “ How 
small a tenement, how little light and air in 
a dwelling shall this community tolerate? 
Let us sweep out of existence everything 
below that minimum.” A study of deser- 
tion cases'—the first study of a type in this 
country—which was made one year in the 
district offices, was valuable from more than 
one point of view. One of the agents when 
she had gathered her figures exclaimed, 
“ Why, I had no idea that all my deserting 
husbands weren't Jewish tailors!” 

The idea of systematic training for the 
workers grew quite naturally out of the need. 
The fact that the directors themselves were 
trying to meet the problems of individual 
families made them realize that sympathy 
and interest are not enough; skill must be 
developed. The plan for training eventually 
provided that each new worker should spend 
eight months under the direction of the dif- 
ferent district conferences—three months or 
more in the first district, six weeks in each 
of three others. It was the cumulative effect 
of this experience under guidance that was 
valuable—the observation of work funda- 
mentally the same, yet differing according to 
the character of the district and the person- 
ality and special interests of committee and 
agent. Under pressure of work—and those 
were busy days of inadequate and under- 
paid staffs—it was still the ideal to protect 
the “in-training” from becoming a mere 
assistant or being too early forced to assume 
responsibility. Rarely as that ideal was 
attained its mark is visible in the better 
training facilities afforded today. As a 
pioneer work it was inevitable that the 
workers should be under-paid. The board 
recognized the measure of their devotion 
and deplored the inadequate money return. 

There were, of course, many organization 
problems—and no precedents. How to per- 
mit and encourage initiative and responsi- 
bility in the districts and yet keep the con- 
tact with the central office alive and vital 
was a continual problem. The districts had 

1 Deserted Wives and Deserting Husbands: 


i D. Smith, Boston Associated Charities, 
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at first the power of employing their own 
agents, they could undertake special activi- 
ties, Organize committees to study the local 
needs, recruit and train their own volun- 
teers—yet team work was essential. Direc- 
tors from the central board were delegated 
as visitors to district conferences other than 
their own, and reported at the monthly board 
meetings. The workers in the various dis- 
tricts were encouraged to exchange visits. 
The Committee on the District Conference 
organized joint meetings of the district ex- 
ecutive committees to discuss family prob- 
lems, or other subjects. Gradually through 


these and other means a sense of unity de- 
veloped, without stultifying local enterprise. 

No one could have been more keenly alive 
to their inadequacies than were that early 
group. Their technique was faulty, or non- 
existent; their best efforts were but a 
scratching of the surface in a city that 
teemed with social needs; compromises, de- 
lays were inevitable and discouraging. We 
do not measure them by their achievement— 
though their general grade of accomplish- 
ment was high; we judge them rather by the 
eager and indomitable spirit with which they 

[Continued on page 231] 





PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL WORK IN SOCIAL 
SERVICE AGENCIES 


ARTHUR J. TODD 


Professor of Sociology, Northwestern University 


| Dr. Todd recently acted, in behalf of the 
Committee on Ethics of the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work, 
as arbitrator in a difference of opinion be- 
tween a discharged employee and the execu- 
tive of a family work agency. After a care- 
ful study of the entire situation, Dr. Todd 
returned a detailed discussion, ending: 

“ To the agency is suggested a more care- 
ful study of personnel practice and a con- 
sideration of the general principles laid down 
in the latter part of this decision. To the 
complainant is suggested a reduced tendency 
to charge malevolent or unethical purposes.” 

For obvious reasons we cannot print all 
his findings here, but we feel sure that 
readers of THe Famity will profit by the 
general conclusions which grew out of Dr. 
Todd’s study of this specific case. } 


in so far as the present situation permits, 

to lay down certain tentative principles 
which might be called principles of personnel 
work applied to social service agencies. 

Is a social agency a business, a corpora- 
tion, a partnership or a_ co-operative 
organization? How does it compare in its 
personnel problem with, say, a college 
faculty, a lawyer’s office, a manufacturing 
office, a labor union, an industrial relations 


[: remains to raise certain questions, and 


staff? Granting that social work is a pro- 
fession, is it, so far as hiring and firing is 
concerned, on the same level as a commercial 
or industrial job? Is a social worker en- 
titled to the same consideration in the matter 
of discharge as, would we say, the doctor or 
the lawyer who after discharge would have 
to build up a consultative practice? Should 
a social agency employer have full power 
of discipline and discharge but exercise that 
power with justice and due regard to the 
rights of the employee? If social workers 
should be inclined to organize themselves 
into a guild for mutual protection what sort 
of personnel policy would they follow? 
Would they deal with their own staff on the 
principle which labor unions try to exact 
from employers, or would social workers 
aim to apply to executives and boards of 
trustees? In any event who shall say what 
“ justice” or “ due regard” is? Should the 
social workers express their opinion on 
“justice” and “due regard” in any given 
case through a paid agent like the business 
agent of the union? Should there be in any 
large social agency a grievance committee 
composed wholly of staff members or com- 
posed jointly of staff and executives? 
Should there be a formal hiring contract 
calling for arbitration of disputed issues? 
Should there be a formal umpire or should 
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some sort of civil service code be drawn up 
and subscribed to by agencies and their 
staffs? 

Without attempting to answer categori- 
cally all these questions, it may be assumed 
that no employer, whether a private business 
or social agency, indulges in idle discharges. 
Really good workers are too hard to get; 
turnover is expensive. It must be assumed 
also that authority in a social agency must 
be lodged somewhere. It is equally obvious 
that questions as to use of this authority are 
bound to arise, and that the responsible 
executives of social agencies should not lend 
themselves to a charge of autocracy, nor 
should they be deprived of protection against 
ill-founded charges of arbitrary abuse of 
power. 

Those who argue for limiting the right of 
an executive or social agency to be absolutely 
free in the right to hire and discharge, be- 
lieve that they are fighting the battle for 
democracy. It is notorious, however, that 
extreme democracy demands the right to 
recall (that is, to discharge) its officials 
(public employees) without trial, appeal, or 
any right to review. This is presumed to be 
justified as the will of the people, on the 
theory that sovereignty ultimately rests with 
the people. Where does sovereignty rest in 
a social agency? A social agency is, at least 
in a legal sense, usually a corporation with 
a charter defining rights and duties and allo- 
cating authority. It must, therefore, carry 
out the terms of that charter. But since it 
is more or less also a professional agency it 
has certain elements of partnership or co- 
operation, at least certain distinctions must 
be made between professional workers on a 
social agency staff and purely clerical help. 
Its personnel problem perhaps more closely 
resembles that of a college faculty than of a 
manufacturing office. 

The trouble with civil service is that its 
recruiting methods are frequently crude and 
not calculated to secure the best qualified 
persons for the service. On the other hand 
because of the very attempt to protect the 
civil service worker’s job it is usually very 
difficult to get rid of an unfit person; it re- 
quires a formal trial and tends to engender 
legalism and quibbling. As a principle it is 
not applicable either to business or to social 


work. At best it is designed to outwit the 
spoils politicians and therefore cannot pro- 
duce much of the essential esprit de corps 
and flexibility which are necessary to a 
social agency. 

Again the trouble with the grievance com- 
mittee as ordinarily understood is that it 
has either too little or too much authority. 
It merely goes through motions registering 
the will of the real authorities, or it may dic- 
tate without assuming any responsibility for 
the results of its dictation. There is no 
reason, however, why a large social agency 
might not work out some sort of advisory 
grouping to which disciplinary matters might 
be referred. The suggestion that the board 
of directors or a committee of the board is 
the proper grievance committee hardly meets 
the issue. The natural tendency for the 
board would be to maintain the authority of 
the executive in any dispute. If the execu- 
tive were a good executive and also a good 
sport he could retain his leadership even 
after an over-ruling of one of his decisions 
by the board of trustees; the chances are 
that with such an executive, intervention by 
the board would never be necessary. On 
the other hand the executive might be valu- 
able but temperamental ; the sort who would 
feel that failure to back him up would mean 
irretrievable loss of prestige. In such cases 
if the board felt the executive was so valu- 
able it would support him rightly or wrongly. 
What then would become of the worker’s 
legitimate grievance? Would it be possible 
to work out a joint committee representing 
staff executives and the board of directors? 
More than one corporation in the United 
States has employee representatives on the 
board of directors. Social agencies as pro- 
gressive employers affected with a public in- 
terest might be showers of the way in setting 
up proper relations between executives and 
staff by experimenting along these lines. 

The trouble with an outside umpire or 
arbitrator is manifold. He is frequently un- 
familiar with details—for example, quality 
standards. He tends to forget financial 
burdens of the employer and to disregard 
costs. He frequently shows a tendency to 
split the difference, to compromise, to go 
fifty-fifty, to feel the political pulse, instead 
of deciding an issue on its merits. He is not 
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sufficiently inside the circle of either agency 
or staff to catch all of the subtleties in any 
situation. He may be inclined to pet 
theories, for instance, as to whether disci- 
pline is necessary in a business or social 
agency or how it can be maintained. Never- 
theless there are more gains than losses in 
the habit of arbitration. 

While it is probably true that cases requir- 
ing an umpire or arbitrator are compara- 
tively rare, vet social agencies (and social 
workers also) should be in a position to 
know where they can turn for counsel in 
such embarrassing situations. No person 
ever welcomed the job of arbitrating an em- 
barrassing issue, but men may be found in 
university faculties and elsewhere who are 
familiar not only with principles of social 
work, but also principles of sound personnel 
administration. The interest and the 
services of such men may be invoked upon 
occasion. Would it not perhaps be well, 
however, to consider and to utilize the 
service, say, of the Committee on Ethics of 
the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work? From a study of the 
proposals which resulted in the creating of 
that committee, the present arbitrator is in- 
clined to think that this case might have 
fallen within its scope. The executive com- 
mittee of the A.A.O.F.S.W. specifically 
reported in favor of a committee to handle 
cases involving issues of fair or unfair 
treatment or protection of professional repu- 
tation. That committee as a whole, or its 
chairman, or individual members, or an out- 
side person designated by the committee as 
referee or umpire, might meet the need in 
some cases at least. If the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers develops local 
chapter organizations or committees on 
ethics, it might through its officers serve as 
intermediary, either alone or working to- 
gether with such an agency as_ the 
A.A.O.F.S.W. The usefulness of either of 
these bodies would naturally depend upon 
their ability to see professionally and their 
freedom from guild or class consciousness. 

In any event certain elementary principles 
should guide the social agency or the media- 
tor. First, every social agency should have an 
effective hiring system to prevent labor 
turnover and separations from the payroll 


That is, recruiting should cover physical, 
social, and psychological tests, checking up 
and estimate not only of technical equipment 
but capacity for fitting into staff team work. 
In the same spirit that divorce may be pre- 
vented by safeguarding marriage, caution in 
hiring will prevent many embarrassing 
separations. Second, at the very beginning 
there should be a clear understanding as to 
the respective rights and duties of the 
social agency, executives, board of directors, 
professional and clerical staff. Third, there 
should be a definite probationary period dur- 
ing which the right to discharge or quit 
would not be questioned. The exact length 
of this period would depend upon the indi- 
vidual social agency and its experiences. 
Fourth, there should be provision for ade- 
quate warnings, complaints and instruction 
of both new and experienced workers. An 
opportunity should be given any worker to 
correct faulty habits or methods. Fifth, 
provision should be made for proper trans- 
fers and promotion based upon intelligible 
standards which safeguard against whim and 
favoritism or the appearance of these. 
Sixth, there should be a clear understand- 
ing on the matter of due notice of impend- 
ing discharge; and this amount of notice 
should be proportioned to character of the 
job. Seventh, if the agency agrees to a 
definite period of notice before lay-off or 
discharge, the worker should reciprocate 
by giving proper notice of intention to quit. 
Eighth, in case of dispute the social agency 
as a progressive employer should be ready to 
state its case to an agreed outside authority. 
Ninth, it should be understood that loyalty 
is not something which can be exacted by 
law, it is something to be nurtured and culti- 
vated by wise leadership. Tenth, failure 
to provide for some ultimate source of re- 
view for any decision of any executive is 
unwise policy; it is dangerous to resort to 
the policy of supporting an executive at any 
cost. Eleventh, wisdom and skill and tact 
will find ways of preventing most issues 
from coming to an embarrassing head, and 
while diplomacy may be able to save the 
faces of both parties to a controversy after 
it has been kindled, real social statesmanship 
will find ways of eliminating the sources of 
controversy. 
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EDITORIAL 


HE recent Annual Report of the 
American Association for Organiz- 
ing Family Social Work sent us back 

to the perusal of its eleven predecessors. 
Reviewed as a whole they are an amazing 
set of documents—a history of the develop- 
ment in the field for which this national 
organization is responsible. One keynote 
dominates them all—the emphasis is always 
on the larger elements, the vision which is 
common to all family social work societies 
of whatever size or locality. Never are the 
reports concerned merely with accomplish- 
ments of the Association; always they are a 
challenge to the courage, persistence, and 
ideals of those who have made themselves re- 
sponsible for the care and welfare of disad- 
vantaged families. They are interpretations 
of the achievements and future tasks of the 
local societies with which the national office 
has had contacts during the previous twelve 
months. One theme recurs continually: 
“ There is committed to us, you and me, the 
realization of larger hopes and ideals than 
those which have gone before, and in every 
detail we must win. There is a greater than 
we involved—a splendid fight—a splendid 
cause,” 


HIS year’s report is no exception. Its 
title—Trustees of the Cause—is an 
awkward though expressive phrase. Who, 
after all, is responsible for the growth, the 
development, the ideals of family social 


work? The trained worker surely—but 
trained workers come and go; there must 
be back of them a continuing group, 
sponsors and supporters of family social 
work—members of boards and members at 
large who are, in the last analysis, the trus- 
tees of the work. 

As Mr. McLean points out: 

The trained worker is not diminished in stature 
and importance, but there is the definite realiza- 
tion that the function of the volunteer—board or 
committee member—is vitally important and that 
members of this group must attain their highest 
possibilities because it is on them that the con- 


tinuity and progressive development of the work 
depends. 


Theoretically, this is no new idea; prac- 
tically, the report points to many instances 
where family social work in a given com- 
munity has been almost a dead letter—a be- 
trayal of the families it was organized to 
help—because this fundamental principle 
had been ignored. To quote again: 

In the earlier days before trained service, the 
boards were supreme, the workers were agents. 
Then came the second period which meant the 
exaltation of the trained worker; and boards and 
committees, in the minds of some, degenerated 
into being necessary nuisances. There are still 
hang-overs of the second period, but the third 
period has undoubtedly dawned. 

The whole report is a challenge to this 
third period. We do not need to cling to 
the useless forms, the shell of participation. 
No one would want to go back to the practice 
of the early days where so much was left to 
the unskilled and untrained, but we cannot 
afford to lose the community interest and 
understanding of, for instance, those seven 
hundred and sixty-seven volunteers in 
Boston. 


HE Committee on Transportation of 

Allied National Agencies has made 
some revisions in the Transportation Rules 
which are now ready for those who wish to 
sign for the year 1924. The year just past 
has seen much active interest in the rules. 
Many agencies have raised questions which 
have helped to clarify difficult points. 

Last year 420 agencies signed the Rules; 
there should be at least twice as many in- 
terested to align themselves with those who 
are endeavoring to prevent abuses in the 
granting of transportation. 
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THE STAFF WRITES TO THE BOARD 


Too often the staff of a social agency has 
but little contact with the governing board, 
the group which in the last analysis is re- 
sponsible to the community for the work 
which the staff does. It was because of a 
vivid realization of the need of closer con- 
tacts between the directors and the case 
workers that the staff of a family society 
recently addressed an informal letter to their 
board. This letter, which we print below, 
speaks for itself ; the editors of THE FAmILy 
were so impressed with its message that they 
asked for the privilege of printing it and thus 
giving it a wider circulation. 


To THE PRESIDENT OF THE Boarp: 

We, members of the staff of The Family 
Welfare Society, have been thinking 
seriously of late on the whole difficult and 
interesting problem of family social work in 
J—. We know you are deeply concerned 
for the future of this work, in which both 
your group and ours have been engaged. 
Your group is the Senior partner of the 
firm, the chief executive who makes the 
plans and decides the policies upon which 
the business shall be run. We are your 
Junior partners, actively engaged in the 
routine of business. Because you are far- 
ther removed than we from the details of 
the task, you are better able to see it in its 
proper perspective, to see it in relation to 
the whole field of social work in this city. 
On the other hand, because we are so very 
close to the work, because we know so inti- 
mately each and every step of the way we 
must go to make progress and show results, 
we are wondering if you will permit your 
Junior partners to tell you a little of what 
they think their duties and responsibilities 
are at the present time? 

You may tell us, and quite properly, that 
our Superintendent has ably interpreted our 
situation to you. We know that this is so, 
and wish to say at the outset that this 
unprecedented and perhaps unwarranted 
action of ours was planned altogether with- 
out his knowledge. It is due to no lack of 
confidence on our part in his ability to 
understand clearly and plan wisely for the 
present and future needs of our society that 
we wish to talk with you ourselves about 


these matters. It is only that we have a 
strongly compelling desire to tell you on 
our own account what our work means to 
us, and more particularly what we think it 
means to the families whose best interests 
we are trying to serve. We are also per- 
haps somewhat selfishly eager to mean 
something more to you than a group of lay 
figures for whom large sums in salaries 
must be raised each year. We are your 
Junior partners and yet many of you do not 
know us either by name or by sight. We 
execute your plans, but how can you be sure 
your confidence is not misplaced if you do 
not know something of our attitude toward 
our common problems? We hope you will 
be a little interested in what we have to 
say-—we trust at least that you will patiently 
hear us out. 

In the first place we want to tell you, and 
through you that much larger community 
which you represent, that we are tremen- 
dously interested in our work. We chose 
social work as a profession—and we have 
the firm belief that some day it will be- 
come a profession—not because of any 
monetary considerations or advantages, but 
because we are interested in the work itself 
and we thought it had a certain need which 
we might help to satisfy. Let us tell you 
at once, however, that none of us wears a 
martyr’s crown or an attitude of patient 
self-sacrifice. We do an interesting, worth- 
while piece of work, eight hours a day, six 
days a week, and we get paid for it. That 
is all there is to it. If we work over time 
and frequently under heavy pressure, that is 
our own affair. Everyone who is interested 
in his job does the same thing occasionally 
and asks no odds on account of it. 

We do expect fair working conditions so 
that we may do our work as efficiently as 
possible; we do ask a wage that will enable 
us to provide something for recreation and 
study so that we can take up our work each 
day with fresh spirit and enthusiasm: what 
we want most of all is to be given a chance 
to do our job well. There is nothing that 
dissipates our energies more than the dis- 
heartening knowledge that we are not doing 
a good piece of work. 

For the last four or five years we case 
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workers have been looking forward to the 
time when we could do our work once more 
under normal conditions. First there was 
the war with its great upheaval of social 
and economic conditions; then repeated 
waves of the influenza epidemic leaving dis- 
aster for so many in its wake. Then, most 
important in its significance for us, came 
the difficult period of unemployment in the 
years 1921 and 1922. We think we can say 
truthfully and with all modesty that we met 
these crises, one by one, courageously and 
with determination to do the work needed 
to be done at that time. We did as thor- 
ough-going a relief job as we could, con- 
sidering conditions, because it was an 
emergency and demanded such sacrifice. 
But we are growing a little weary of 
emergency work, particularly when the 
emergency no longer exists. We want very 
soon to begin doing the things that we have 
always felt it was our particular task to do. 
We want to know thoroughly and to under- 
stand the problems of the individuals and 
families in difficulty who come to us. We 
want to have the time and the ability to help 
them find the best way out of their diff- 
culties. We call it case work. 

Our continual use of this word must 
puzzle you not a little, for it is certain that 
we do not always take sufficient pains to 
explain its meaning. If we have not been 
able to make you understand our objectives 
it must be due almost solely to the fact that 
we are so inarticulate in expressing them. 
We start out glowingly to tell you just what 
are the problems of these disadvantaged 
people who come to us and how we hope 
to solve these problems, but somehow the 
words do not come. Perhaps this story will 
tell you why: 

There had been a picnic on Saturday and 
some of us stopped on our way home that 
evening with the left over food for one of 
the families in whom we have been inter- 
ested. There is a father who stands con- 
demned in his own eyes because his disease, 
epilepsy, prevents him from earning a liv- 
ing for his family. There is a mother whose 
earnings, even though she goes away from 
her home to work every day, are altogether 
insufficient for the family’s needs. There 
are four healthy, lovable, well-trained chil- 


January 


dren. The shabby house, at the end of a 
squalid side street, was dark at the front 
when we stopped there on this Saturday 
evening. A light shone through the kitchen 
window, so we went that way. The picture 
the window framed was an attractive one, 
and shamelessly we paused to look in. The 
mother was singing as she ironed—cheer- 
fully, as though her task was something 
pleasant that she did from choice. She had 
worked eight hours away from home that 
day. The father had just finished bathing 
the children. The little girl was sitting on 
his knees; his fingers busy with her shining 
damp curls were deft and very gentle. 
Every now and then he would pause to 
answer some query from the three white- 
robed youngsters at his feet, who were gaz- 
ing up at him with absorbed attention. 

Just the kind of scenes that are going on 
all over this country on Saturday night. 
Just the same kind of children that are 
bathed and put to bed in every home where 
there are children in this city. Only there is 
this difference: One day last week these 
children had no food all day long until the 
mother came home with her earnings to buy 
their supper. That does make something of 
a difference. Now don’t you see how hard 
it is to tell these things? ‘“ Sob-stuff—senti- 
mental,” you exclaim. And we agree that it 
sounds very much like it. But it is true, 
only we can’t tell it to make it sound so. The 
wonderful courage of that singing mother is 
real, the devotion of that broken, disheart- 
ened man is real, and there is nothing more 
real in the world than the promise of those 
four children, given love and training in a 
real home. Yes, and the hot rebellion in 
our hearts, as we came away, was very real 
too. 

That is one of the families that the city 
has under its care now,! one of the families 
that will suffer deepest want rather than ask 
for help because of the threat that the home 
must be broken up if they continue to need 
assistance. There were so many things we 
wanted to do for that family—and there are 
sO many, many things to be done for the 
families still under our care. 


* Last July the city of J— took over the out- 
door relief formerly administered by the family 
society. 
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Perhaps you can understand a little how 
difficult it is for us to talk with you articu- 
lately about our deep convictions regarding 
the work. We fight shy of any attempt to 
put them into words because we can only 
succeed in making them sound cheap and 
sentimental. We realize, however, that we 
must find some medium of expression. If 
there is any lack of appreciation of our work 
on the part of the public we feel that our 
reticence is partly responsible. How can 
we relate to you and to the public, who 
would be interested if they knew, these 
beautiful and tragic things which we see and 
hear every day, without violating in any 
sense the confidence which is entrusted to us 
or without turning them from the pure gold 
which they are to the dross which they 
would become under any but the most 
reverent touch? That is one of the things 
that we are thinking about seriously just 
now. Will you think about it too, and help 
us find some solution to the problem? 

In the meantime, all that we can hope to 
do is to try to convince you that we have a 
very deep sense of our responsibility toward 
these families. We think that our work is 
of the utmost importance not only to the 
families themselves, but to the community in 
general. We want our work to be well done, 
not simply because we take a natural pride 
in our workmanship but because we know 
so well what disastrous things may happen 
if we are unduly burdened. It is a tre- 
mendous thing to take up the tangled threads 
of human beings’ lives and try to find from 
the mesh of disappointments, defeats, sins, 
hopes, triumphs, and ambitions, the right 
threads that will untie the knot. Our sug- 
gestions and our advice are fraught with 
grave possibilities of disaster. We do not 
want to make plans ill-advisedly, without 
serious consideration and due deliberation. 
We want to give advice only after we have 
our facts well in hand. We want to meet 
each problem that comes to us with fresh 
enthusiasm. We want to be unjaded and 
unhurried when we deal with these over- 
burdened people who come to us in the con- 
fident belief that we can help them. 

The only way we know to prepare our- 
selves to do the work in the right way is to 
follow the example of others who have gone 


ahead a little faster than we. When we tell 
you that no visitor can look after the prob- 
lems of more than fifty families, we want 
you to believe that our interest is centered 
in the families themselves. We want a 
lighter load so that we can help them more, 
so that we can understand them better, so 
that we may make fewer mistakes in coun- 
seling them. When we tell you that we have 
need of district secretaries, it is because we 
are convinced that the experience of other 
places proves that closer supervision is one 
very good way of insuring the best and 
wisest treatment for these families in 
difficulty. 

The whole thing finally comes to this: We 
want quite frankly to do an increasingly high 
grade of work for the disadvantaged people 
here in J—. We want to do it not for our 
own sakes but for the people in whom we are 
genuinely and vitally interested—because we 
cannot safely and humanely do anything else. 
Personally, we believe that we could not 
justify the need for another organization in 
the community, accomplishing results of no 
more permanent value to families than the 
city welfare department. If you feel that 
you cannot assure us that we may hope soon 
to accomplish some really constructive 
family social work in J—, we think it only 
fair to tell you that we cannot conscien- 
tiously continue our services to the organi- 
zation. If you are willing to give us a chance 
to work out our plans along the lines al- 
ready known to you, the proof of their suc- 
cess remains with us. We realize the very 
grave responsibility that is placed on us 
thereby to show results. We are convinced 
that, given your support and encouragement, 
this will not be impossible of achievement. 

May we assure you once more that we 
have the utmost confidence in our Superin- 
tendent as a leader and in his ability to plan 
wisely for the good of this work in which 
we are all so deeply interested. We also 
assure you of our very kindest feelings 
toward you personally and of our sincere 
gratitude for all your earnest endeavors for 
this society and for each and every member 
of the staff. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Tue STAFF OF THE FaAmMiILty WELFARE 
Society 
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A destructive force accomplishes so much 
with such finality in an instant. A construc- 
tive force, in contrast, works against odds, 
works with infinite patience with treacherous 
elements on every hand. 


FRANCES LESTER WARNER 





THE UNMARRIED MOTHER 


NE day in February, 1921, a middle- 
aged man, well dressed and cour- 


teous in manner, came to the office 
asking for assistance until he could secure 
work. He gave his name as John F and 
said he had come to R—' from Detroit a 
year ago. He had been employed at the 
Y.W.C.A. for several months but had been 
ill for two weeks and when he returned 
to his work found another man in his place. 
He had married the preceding September ; 
he and his wife, Mary, were now living in 
a furnished room for which he already owed 
two weeks’ rent. If work could be given 
him, he much preferred this to material 
assistance. Help in some form and a visit 
to his wife were promised. 

An interview with the Y.W.C.A. sec- 
retary brought the information that Mary H 
and her sister had come to the Y.W.C.A. 
in August asking for a room at the dormi- 
tory, saying they had been driven from 
home by their father and were at a loss to 
know what to do. Mary secured work at 
the cafeteria and the sister went on to an 
aunt in S—. Mary proved careless and 
unreliable in her work and untrustworthy 
in the dormitory but was retained because 
she seemed to have no home and no friends 
She became acquainted with John, who was 
working as janitor, and they soon married. 
Ten days later, a letter came to the 


- Y.W.C.A. secretary from a woman in 


Detroit who claimed to be the man’s wife 
and asked information concerning him. 
John so cleverly denied knowing the woman 
that he was believed to be telling the truth. 
Later, he was discharged from the Y.W.C.A. 
on the charge of indecent exposure, reported 


1A city of less than 40,000. 


January 


by some business girls working in an adjoin- 
ing building. Soon after this, Mary gave 
up her work and left the dormitory. 

When the visitor from the family society 
called at the furnished room on the day fol- 
lowing the application, she found Mary ill 
and called the city physician, who sent the 
girl to the hospital. The baby girl who was 
born the next day was not, John said, his 
child. He claimed he had married the girl 
out of pity. He persistently refused to 
admit that he had been married before, but 
two days after the baby’s birth he disap- 
peared. Further correspondence with the 
first Mrs. F proved beyond doubt that he 
was her husband and disclosed that he was 
being sought by the authorities in Detroit 
because of insanity. 

All the visitor’s persuasion could not in- 
duce Mary to divulge the name of the father 
of her child. The visitor found the girl's 
parents ignorant and irresponsible and show- 
ing no interest in her trouble. Accordingly, 
when Mary was ready to leave the hospital, 
she was placed in the home of a kind and 
motherly woman at the expense of the 
family society. Later this woman agreed to 
give Mary and her baby a home until she 
secured a regular position, if she would 
assist with the housework. At first, Mary 
was a great trial to Mrs. C, for she knew 
little about housekeeping and cooking and 
found it hard to learn. But from the begin- 
ning the baby, by her sweet face and win- 
ning ways, made up for the deficiencies of 
the mother. 

On the twenty-fifth of March, over a 
month after the baby’s birth, Mary received 
a letter from a Mr. M enclosing ten dollars 
and expressing sympathy for her. This was 
followed a week later by another letter en- 
closing five dollars and urging her to come 
to be his housekeeper. It was difficult to 
persuade her not to do this and during the 
argument she finally admitted that Mr. M 
was the father of her child. 

He was a bachelor about fifty years old, 
living on a farm near Mary’s parents. 
Mary’s mother had compelled her to stop 
work in a laundry and go to keep house for 


him in January of the year before. When. 


she became pregnant Mr. M had given her 
money to leave the farm, after he had 
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threatened to kill her if she revealed that 
he was the father of the child. 

The case worker wrote a letter to Mr. M, 
assuming him to be the father of the baby, 
which brought an evasive reply with an offer 
to help the girl but not a denial. Two days 
later, he wrote again saying he had written 
Mary that “everything would have to be 
done through you,” meaning the case 
worker. To the reply of the Welfare Asso- 
ciation suggesting that he make a settlement, 
he answered that he wished to come and see 
the baby before deciding what to do. “ The 
moment I say the word that baby changes 
from a nameless little outcast to a famous 
baby.” He wished to adopt her and raise 
her as his own if she proved to be his child. 
References were attached but inquiries di- 
rected to these brought little information 
except that the man was a successful farmer 
possessed of three or four hundred acres of 
land. Further inquiry through a correspond- 
ent chosen by a forwarding center brought 
much the same information. 

Mr. M did not come at once to see the 
baby but continued to send ten dollars from 
time to time until August when he finally 
came. He seemed pleased with the baby, 
but made no statement as to whether he was 
satisfied that she was his child. He left ten 
dollars for the mother’s expenses and went 
out and bought clothing and playthings fox 
the child. As the case worker was out of 
the city, he did not come to the office. From 
the time of this visit, Mr. M continued to 
send money and once a month came to see 
the baby. Each time he was welcomed by 
the landlady and allowed to play with the 
child, and each time he showed increasing 
fondness for and interest in her. To Mary 
he was always either indifferent or insolent 
and constantly spoke of wanting to take the 
baby home with him. By October, 1922, 
Mr. M had paid three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. It was so difficult to persuade the girl 
to take the matter into court lest she might 
lose the child, especially since the father was 
paying as much as the law' would require, 


1 Revised Statutes (of the state in which the 
case was handled): “ When judgment is against 
defendant, In case the issue is found against the 
defendant or reputed father, or whenever he 
shall, in open court, have confessed the truth of 
the charge against him, he shall be condemned by 


that it seemed best temporarily to leave well 
enough alone. In the meantime, the child 
was growing more and more attractive with 
her soft brown eyes, curly auburn hair and 
mischievous ways. 

From time to time, the case worker wrote 
Mr. M urging a settlement. In his replies to 
these letters he expressed satisfaction with 
the child’s home and care and promised to 
continue support although he made no sug- 
gestion for a final settlement. The County 
Attorney advised that a lawyer be secured to 
proceed with the case as the marriage to 
John F should be annulled and the charge 
against Mr. M could best be handled as a 
compensation claim. On request, the chair- 
man of the County Bar Association sug- 
gested a lawyer who agreed to give his serv- 
ices. At no time, however, was the lawyer 
enthusiastic over the outcome of the case 
because of the complications introduced by 
the girl’s marriage and by her dependency 
and inability to support the child alone. He 
sent a letter to Mr. M asking a settlement, 
to which the latter replied that he had put 
the matter into the hands of a lawyer. At 
the same time, he wrote the case worker 
that “ from this time on, I wish all interfer- 
ence with my little daughter, D. L. M., to 
come to an end.” For two more months, the 
case was allowed to rest. The lawyer 
doubted the advantage to be gained through 
the court since Mr. M was meeting the re- 
quirements voluntarily, but the case worker 
felt it was best to have a settlement of some 
kind while the law would permit. She 
counted on the father’s affection for the child 
to make the provisions adequate and right. 

Not until within ten days of the lapse of 
the two year period? was the complaint 


the order and judgment of the court to pay a 
sum of money not exceeding two hundred dol- 
lars for the first year after the birth of such 
child, and a sum not exceeding one hundred dol- 
lars yearly for nine years succeeding said first 
year, for the support, maintenance and education 
of such child, and shall, moreover, be adjudged 
to pay all the costs of the prosecution, for which 
costs, execution shall issue as in other cases.” 

2 Revised Statutes: “Limitation. No prose- 
cution under this act shall be brought after two 
years from the birth of such child: Provided, 
that where the father has acknowledged in open 
court the paternity of the child, then, and in such 
case, prosecution may be brought at any time 
within two years from the last time such pater- 
nity by the reputed father was made. 
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filed by the attorney. On the following 
morning at the preliminary hearing, Mr. M 
offered to marry the girl saying he was 
unwilling to make a settlement which would 
deprive him of his child. Mary agreed for 
the “ sake of the baby.” This offer came as 
a surprise to the case worker and at first 
seemed out of the question but it was impos- 
sible to think of a satisfactory alternative. 
It was clear that, should Mary be put upon 
her own resources, she could not support 
her child alone nor was she strong enough 
to meet life’s problems unshielded. Un- 
doubtedly she would marry someone else, 
if not the child’s father. Under Mrs. C’s 
motherly training, she had overcome many 
of her bad habits and learned much of house- 
keeping. She was devoted to her baby and 
could not have been persuaded to give her 
up. While she had no affection for Mr. M, 
she confessed a liking for him as he did 
for her. The marriage could not take place 
at once, however, for the procedure had not 
been completed annulling Mary’s marriage 
to John F. This was under way and only 
awaited the hearing and decree of the judge 
The date for Mr. M’s reappearance was set 
a month hence and he was released on his 
own recognizance. 

The month elapsed and with Mr. M came 
his attorney to say that he had decided not 
to marry and that, to the attorney, it seemed 
an impossible match. Mr. M was, however, 
willing to adopt the baby and if the mother 
was unwilling to give her up, she could 
come as his housekeeper at a regular wage. 
The attorney, as well as Mr. M, was willing 
to do the right thing for the sake of the 
baby and both were open to conviction. 
Although both propositions were unfavor- 
able to Mary’s attorney and the case worker, 
she was summoned to the office and the 
propositions were presented to her. She 
emphatically refused to consider them and 
successfully denied the charges laid against 
her by Mr. M’s attorney, suggesting that she 
had been intimate with other men while at 
Mr. M’s and that she was even then having 
correspondence with another young man 
with the intention of marrying him. How- 
ever, it was agreed that there should be a 


January 


meeting to settle the case at the Court House 
the following morning. At that time, the 
lawyers, case worker and Mary gathered 
around a table in the witness room. The 
child was there and when she saw her father 
in the hall, she rushed to the door, calling, 
“ Daddy, daddy.” He picked her up and 
held her during the conference. Again 
Mary refused the propositions presented by 
Mr. M’s lawyer. Again, the case worker 
and Mary’s lawyer said very little but 
waited. To the proposition that Mary go 
as Mr. M’s housekeeper, the case worker 
remarked, “ What shall the baby call her 
parents as she grows up if this offer is ac- 
cepted?” Mary’s lawyer said, “She will 
be like Topsy.” Mr. M’s lawyer said 
nothing but left the room with Mr. M. The 
child had done what Mary’s lawyer and the 
case worker could not do—she had con- 
vinced the defendant's lawyer that marriage 
was the only satisfactory solution since hap- 
piness for mother and father consisted only 
in having her in their possession. But there 
was one obstacle in the way. A bachelor of 
fifty-two does not easily give over the dis- 
position of his four hundred and fifty acres 
of land to a girl wife, and she apparently 
had little interest in this property, provided 
only her baby would be cared for. To solve 
this, a post-nuptial agreement was drawn up 
by which Mary gave up her control over 
Mr. M’s property while he lives and all 
claim on his estate after his death. The baby 
was named as his only heir. 

Two weeks later, the wedding took place 
before the Justice of the Peace, the groom 
having furnished the money for the bride’s 
“trousseau.” Immediately, the attitude of 
the man toward the girl changed and he be- 
came considerate toward her and almost 
generous with his money. 

Five months have elapsed and affairs are 
running smoothly in the M home. Mr. M 
feels that everything his wife and child do 
is irreproachable and Mrs. M is contented 
and happy. The only difference of opinion 
is disciplining the child because the father, 
in his devotion to her, is unwilling to have 
her corrected. 
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THE MODERN SPIRIT OF EARLIER 
DAYS 


[Continued from page 221] 


met one problem after another. We realize 
that modern social case work is possible be- 
cause they held firmly to principles which 
their vision even more than their experience 
recognized as essential. 


Its great aim is character, the building up of 
character, without which all else is temporary and 
trivial and sure to fail. 

To feed a starving man is well; but to make 
him feed himself is better. 

To find him work is well; but to stir him up to 
find it himself is better. 

To pension a broken down widow may be well; 


but to aid her to regain health and independence 
is better. 

Not by proxy, not by machinery, not by coin; 
come yourself and help, says the new charity to 
every man and woman. 

However struggling and inadequate their 
efforts, they were striving toward the de- 
velopment of personality, of character. The 
present might show more failure than suc- 
cess but the possibilities of the future helped 
them keep their ship to its course. As Dr. 
Charles Putnam said in an early committee, 
“T don’t expect that any of us will be able 
to do really good charitable work, but I do 
expect that we can make it possible for our 
children to do it.” 


SHEETS: IRONED, OR UN-? 


“The Walrus and the Carpenter were walk- 
ing hand in hand, 
They wept lke everything to see such 
quantities of sand. 
‘If this were cleared away, they said, ‘tt 
surely would be grand.” 


to lower the family’s standard of 

living just because they had to 
apply to us for assistance, especially since 
they'll be on their own as soon as this 
emergency is past,” said the Walrus (other- 
wise known as the Irrepressible Visitor), 
and she set her lips in a mutinous line—a 
line to which, however, a gleam in her eyes 
gave a bit of a curve. 

“TI agree fully,” nodded the Carpenter 
(who in office hours labored under the more 
formal title of District Secretary), “ but 
my point is that this is not really a lowering 
of standards, but a real way to economize in 
energy. The doctor says Mrs. Schmidt is 
breaking down from overwork. Isn’t this a 
perfectly good opportunity to teach her to 
conserve her strength? It isn’t that I object 
so much to sending in a woman to do her 
ironing this week (though Heaven knows 
our relief is sky-high and our special funds 
low) ; it really seems to me that we are per- 
petuating slavery to a household fetish. 
There isn’t any real reason why a woman 
should spend her time ironing sheets and 


‘B UT I don’t think we have any right 


towels. Unironed, they are just as sanitary 
and as comfortable.” 

“Then why iron anything? 
clothes or curtains?” 

The Carpenter fell quietly into the trap. 
“There is a real aesthetic value in having 
those things ironed,” she answered. 

“ Because they show!” retorted the Wal- 
rus triumphantly. “ Because other people 
see them! And this from a person who pro- 
fesses to scorn mere appearances! ” 

“You seem to have me,” acknowledged 
the Carpenter, “though I think there is a 
real difference. There is no particular 
aesthetic value in a sheet, even in an ironed 
sheet, and there is in curtains and table 
linen; although even there I think I’d be 
tempted to advise a woman with as many 
children as Mrs. Schmidt has to use Jap- 
anese crépe. However, you know the family 
and I don’t, so if you are convinced that it 
will mean a real lowering of the family’s 
ideals, go ahead and pay to have the ironing 
done.” 

“You are probably right,’ (the Walrus 
is a generous foe) “but I don’t agree with 
you, and you are taking an unfair advantage 
to capitulate so soon—I haven’t used half my 
arguments yet. For instance, I could use 
that day’s work for Mrs. Larson and so cut 
down on her relief. Then it wouldn’t cost 
us anything to have Mrs. Schmidt’s sheets 
ironed for her.” 


Why iron 
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“ Beside the point, and you know it, so 
I’m not going to answer,” the Carpenter re- 
fused to be drawn from the main argument. 

“Well, I’m afraid that if we persuade 
Mrs. Schmidt to let her sheets and towels go 
without ironing even for this week, it will 
be a sort of breach in the dyke. She has 
kept her ideals high under a pretty severe 
strain, and there is a danger that if she lets 
go at all, she'll let go one thing after another 
until the whole tone of her home-making is 
lowered. If we convince her that ironing 
her sheets, a habit she has had all her life, is 
unnecessary, she may think that almost any 
other standards which she has set for her- 
self may be lowered in the same way. Just 
now, when she is worried and ill, seems to 
me the most important time for her to keep 
up to standard.” 

“ Possibly, but isn’t there an even greater 
danger that she will try so hard to keep her 
house as immaculate as it was when she had 
only one child, that she will break under the 
strain, even though we help her through this 
period of ill-health? Even if she doesn't go 
to pieces, she is going to be so occupied with 
her ‘house’ that she will have no time to 
spend on her ‘home’!” (The Carpenter 
loves words.) “ Besides it’s your job, pro- 
vided of course that you yourself are con- 
vinced, to show her the difference between 
getting rid of a fetish, and a lowering of 
standards.” 

“ The whole question is an interesting one, 
though,” she continued. “I often wonder 
where the line is drawn between lowering 
standards of living and making relief so 
easy that we hurt the family’s self-respect. 
I suppose it would take the man who dis- 
covered the equator to find it, and a tight- 
rope artist to walk it, but it’s a pretty im- 
portant line, isn’t it? I’m glad we have 
gotten away from the old fear of adequate 
relief, but the tendency of you young 
things ”—she caught the spruce pillow which 


the Walrus had been holding—“is to go 
too far in the other direction, with not much 
better results.” 

“You are thinking of Mrs. Peterson, 
now,” accused the Walrus. “I told you that 
you had convinced me and that I am going 
over tomorrow and try to persuade her to 


January 


put the youngsters in the nursery and find 
a job.” 

“No,” said the Carpenter, “ though I do 
think that a healthy young woman ought to 
be able to do something toward her own 
support, even if she does have twins. I was 
thinking of Ruth Jones. Although Mrs, 
Jones earns just about what their budget 
comes to, they have been asking us to pay 
the rent, and lately, to provide fuel, so that 
Ruth, who is sixteen and in high school, may 
go on with her reading lessons, her music 
lessons, and keep up with the crowd with 
whom she has always gone.” 

“Those are luxuries,” the 
broke in. 

“So, to some people, would be ironed 
sheets,” answered the Carpenter calmly. 
“Of course Ruth is decidedly talented, and 
the Jones’s argument is that the training 
that she is receiving now will be equivalent 
to a college course in providing her with a 
profession, and that it would be a crime not 
to allow her to finish when she has gone so 
far. They are paying a rather high rent so 
that she may not be ashamed to have her 
friends at the house; they are insisting on 
keeping the telephone; and they refuse for 
a moment to consider the possibility of 
Ruth’s working for her room and board, or 
after school. Their contention is that one 
of the objects of the Community Fund is to 
give poor children the same chance as the 
children of wealthy parents.” 

“What’s the matter with Mr. Jones?” 
asked the Walrus. 

“ He is paralyzed,” answered the Carpen- 
ter. “He assures us that Mrs. Jones is 
earning enough to care for herself and Ruth, 
and that it is really he who is the burden. 
Both he and Mrs. Jones agree that rather 
than have Ruth’s chances curtailed, Mr. 
Jones should be taken out of the home and 
sent to the county farm.” 

“What does Ruth think of the plan?” 

“ Oh, she doesn’t know anything about it. 
Her parents don’t want to ‘ worry’ her, so 
she doesn’t know that the family is receiv- 
ing relief, but I presume, in that atmosphere, 
she really believes that the most important 
thing on earth is that she shall have ‘her 
chance.’ Of course it seems to me that we 
are not being fair to Ruth to allow her to 
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continue to live in a “ fool’s paradise” from 
which she is bound to fall some day with an 
awful bump. The solution which my brain 
offers is a long serious talk with Ruth, then 
advice to Mr. and Mrs. Jones to move into 
a ten-dollar-a-month less desirable apart- 
ment, remove the phone, and let Ruth earn 
her own lessons and other expenses, even if 
she had to wash dishes or take care of chil- 


dren. But that of course would mean a 
lowering of the family’s standards of 
living.” 


“Go on,” said the Walrus grimly, from 
her seat on the floor by the fire, “ I can stand 
a little more.” 

“ There isn’t much more; besides, it’s get- 
ting late,” and the Carpenter began to pick 
up her sewing. ‘“ Only I wonder whether 
we really help folks (sick people and chil- 
dren possibly excepted) by relieving them, 
even temporarily, of their just responsibili- 
ties? Our job seems to me to be rather to 
help them shift and re-pack the load, getting 
rid of ‘extras’ so they can carry it them- 
selves. We aren’t always going to be near 
to help, and it wouldn’t be good for them if 
we were, so oughtn’t we to —” 

“Teach them not to iron their sheets? 
the Walrus finished the sentence for her. 
“I suppose so,” she added amiably, “ but 
I’m going home to sleep between beautifully 
smooth sheets and hate you; and—probably 
go over in the morning and persuade Mrs. 
Schmidt to get rid of one more ‘ household 
fetish ’.” 

“ By the way ’’—she spoke from the door- 
way—“are your sheets ironed or un-?” 

The Carpenter could afford to be frank. 
“Un-,” she admitted, “I like them that 


’ 


way. Mary S. BrisLey 


bad 


A SPECIALIZED JOB 


OLEDO reports a new specialist on its 
staff. A year and a half ago the Social 
Service Federation appointed a legal aid 

worker to gather documentary information from 
courts and other public departments. The suc- 
cess of the experiment now seems assured and 
worth passing on to other societies. The Federa- 
tion employs about fifteen family case workers, 
including some student workers. The securing 
of birth, death, marriage, divorce, adoption, 


guardianship, and property records and other pub- 
lic documentary information, the filing of peti- 
tions in the juvenile court, the preparing of 
lunacy affidavits, the securing of warrants, and 
the taking up of matters with judges by so many 
workers, especialiy the less experienced, caused 
confusion and waste of time. Many times on 
the same day several of these workers would 
bother the same officials for similar information 
on the cases they were handling. This irritated 
the public officials and it was impossible to 
secure the best type of co-operation. 

The special worker is permitted to go directly 
to the records at the courthouse and secure any 
information she may desire without disturbing 
the clerks. She files dependency and delinquency 
affidavits in the juvenile court, and assists the 
case workers in the preparation of lunacy affi- 
davits and warrants; she takes up matters with 
the city prosecutor, state prosecutor, judges and 
other court officers. The case worker may or 
may not be present at these discussions according 
to the discretion of the case supervisor, but the 
legal aid worker, whether or not she takes the 
initiative in the interview, is always present, so 
that she may be prepared to continue contacts on 
the case with the officials. This is true also when 
court cases are heard. Naturally, since she is at 
the courthouse most of the time, she is the one 
with whom the judges take up matters in which 
the Social Service Federation is interested. 

Public documentary information is now se- 
cured in every case as a routine matter instead 
of occasionally, as formerly. The information 
procured is more accurate because it is obtained 
by one who has specialized in this work (especially 
the verification of records of property titles, and 
of mortgages) and the case workers have learned 
the value of this information. 

This plan has been a tremendous time saver 
for the case workers and there has been a defi- 
nite gain in relations with the public officials. 
The judges and the prosecuting attorney have 
more definite knowledge about the Social Service 
Federation; they know what service they may 
expect, and have conferred with the legal aid 
worker on many problems. For instance, several 
of the judges hearing divorce cases where children 
are concerned have recently requested that the 
Federation assist them in determining the dis- 
position of the children; these judges have also 
recommended the work to other officials. In some 
cases the prosecuting attorney has asked for in- 
formation and advice before presenting evidence 
to the grand jury. In addition there are numerous 
valuable by-products from this closer contact 
which make for more effective work. 
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THE FRIENDLY VISITOR IN ACTION AGAIN 


the very bit of evidence for which the 

S.P.C.C. had been looking for months. 
There sat May Buxton, quite intoxicated, on the 
front seat of an open trolley car, her two chil- 
dren perched precariously beside her, in danger 
of tumbling out head foremost at each lurch of 
the car. Once upon a time friend visitor had 
played left wing on the Varsity field hockey 
team; by an easy sprint she now managed to 
swing onto the rear end of the trolley before it 
got under full momentum. 

She saw the family home and then—leaving 
May quite limp in one of the chairs in the front 
room—proceeded to the nearest drug store where 
she put in an emergency telephone call for 
Jimmy Brown, S.P.C.C. agent for the district, 
to call at the Buxton home if he wanted his evi- 
dence. This he did, with the result that neglect 
proceedings were brought in the local court and 
the children were ordered removed from their 
mother’s guardianship pending certain radical 
changes in her behavior—which were quite 
specifically detailed and described by His Honour. 

This was just the opening for which friend 
visitor had been waiting, and—on the eve of the 
departure of the children to their foster home, as 
wards of the state—she broached her plan. This 
was, in effect, that May should seek voluntary 
commitment to the state hospital, there to 
undergo treatment for alcoholism. For two hours 
the battle waged hotly in the little front room, 
but the visitor finally won out, owing mainly to 
May’s love for her children and her real desire 
to earn the right to have them with her again. 

May was twenty-five years old; her husband 
had died only a year before, leaving enough life 
insurance to support her and the two boys 
(Lloyd, aged five, and George, three) for several 
years under good management. Management of 
any sort, however, had been lacking, as was dis- 
covered by the family welfare society after the 
family had been referred by neighbors who were 
concerned for the children’s welfare. Lately 
friend visitor had suspected alcoholism and on the 
strength of this suspicion had called in the S.P.C.C. 

The day appointed for May’s commitment 
finally came: May had changed her mind forty 
times in the interval, and it was with indifferent 
hopes of success that friend visitor pulled the 
door-bell. “Well, girlie, so you didn’t forget 
me,” giggled May, a radiant picture in her best 
clothes, but manifestly nervous. “ All aboard for 
the rest cure, eh?” Yes, she apparently really in- 


B* a lucky chance, the visitor stumbled upon 


tended to go, but the visitor knew her too well 
to strike her flag of doubt immediately, so only 


January 


vowed grimly to stay by until this afternoon's 
train pulled out for X—, with May among 
those present. The Probate Court was visited 
and the commitment papers signed, His Honour 
severe and disapproving at May’s nervous sallies 
and attempted witticisms. After that there was 
four hours until train time, and May’s spirits 
were sinking visibly. What to do? What to do? 

Then the inspiration came: “How about 
taking in a show, May?” May listlessly acqui- 
esced, but brightened amazingly as they groped 
their way to seats in the dark, stuffy little theatre 
and were at once immersed in the very middle of 
a many-reeled Wm. S. Hart film. May gave a 
sigh of contentment as she settled back in her 
seat—familiar ground this—and at once began to 
chew gum and open up a running fire of whis- 
pered comment, to the evident annoyance of the 
neighbors. Later, out on the sidewalk, blinking 
at the sunlight, May’s spirits still soared by re- 
flex action but there was no time to be lost be- 
fore moving on to the next diversion. One 
o'clock by the village church tower, and two 
hours to train time! A meal at the best hotel 
did double duty in filling gaps: May, enraptured 
at what she saw and what she ate, lost all track 
of time. The menu was of her choosing—oysters, 
baked beans, boiled dinner and squash pie—and 
before she had one single moment in which to 
ruminate or repine (the dinner must have exacted 
its hour of reckoning later on) she was on the 
train, in the care of the friendly matron who was 
to escort her to X—. “By-bye, girlie; be 
good, and don’t forget to come out to see me.” 
The train was actually gone, and friend visitor 
took her first easy breath that day. 

May wrote every week and the visitor replied 
sending news of the boys, whom she visited 
regularly, and otherwise making her letters as 
cheerful and newsy as possible. At the end of six 
months she journeyed to X— and was shown 
over the buildings and grounds by an outwardly 
metamorphosed May, proud of her office of 
“trusty.” At the end of a year May was dis- 
charged on probation and after a brief period the 
boys were returned to her and a new home 
established. Friend visitor kept constantly in 
touch. 

During the following summer there came 4 
letter from May telling of her engagement to 4 
“fine, steady man, a street car motorman making 
good pay, who will be good to the boys. He's 
death on the liquor—one of the officers of 4 
Temperance Society. We're going to live in the 
country and Lloydie can have chickens!” 


H. P. K. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HE Famity: Helen Bosanquet. Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1923, 334 pp. 

Mrs. Bosanquet, an English woman, 
needs no introduction to American students in the 
feld of family work. Indeed the only occasion 
for this review of a book already well known to 
many on this side of the water seems to lie in the 
fact that the volume in hand is the first American 
printing of the English publication of seventeen 
years ago. It antedates the World War, the ex- 
tension of the franchise to women, and much 
social legislation affecting the status of the family 
which in this comparatively brief space of time 
we have come to regard as matter of course. It 
does not profess to be an original research. It 
has nothing new to offer. In the words of the 
author, its intention is to bring together the ma- 
terials for an estimate of the meaning and im- 
portance of the family as an institution in human 
society. By no means the least valuable feature 
of the volume lies in the stimulus and direction 
which this particular treatment of the subject 
gives to the mind of the reader towards further 
thought and research into the amazingly interest- 
ing and varied history of this ancient institution. 

The book itself falls into two main divisions. 
In the first a wealth of source material is drawn 
upon to provide historical background and to re- 
view the outstanding relationships existing in the 
past between the institution of the family and 
religious belief, industry, property and the state. 
The Australian aborigine, the patriarchal family 
of Rome, ancestor worship in Japan, the tribal 
customs of the Hurons and Iroquois, the pastoral 
villages of the Urals, the Germans in the first 
century B.C., the Russian peasant families in the 
time of serfage, the French peasant proprietors 
of the older type, the inheritance laws of Polish 
Prussia, the land tenure customs of Saxon Eng- 
land, the feudal system of the Normans and the 
policies of the Tudors and Stuarts all play their 
part in the varying conditions and functions of 
the family in history. To the modern mind, view- 
ing the changes in home life characteristic of the 
day (changes which some would have us believe 
portend calamity and decay), it is perhaps com- 
forting to realize, as one does in this historical 
survey, that the present changes are by no means 
the first which the institution of the family has 
experienced. As Mrs. Bosanquet puts it: “ For- 
tunately for humanity, the Family is an institu- 
tion with an inveterate power of reasserting 
itself in the absence of unwise interference.” 

The second part of the book deals with the 
modern family, its basis, its economic function, 
its constituent parts and the psychology of family 


life. In this the author speaks of England, and 
of an England before the war. Back of the 
modern family here portrayed there is a social 
structure which still in large part takes its mould 
from ancient and venerable tradition. The 
phraseology, too, is English, ringing at times 
rather curiously on American ears. For in- 
stance the arguments as to whether education 
makes women less or more competent for the 
duties of married life are reviewed at length 
with the utmost gravity in Chapter XII, the 
“ working classes” are much in evidence, and on 
page 273 appears the following with reference to 
the place of the man in the modern family. 


His position is that of supreme authority, a 
court of appeal to be called in as a last resource 
and as such the mere fact of his existence is in- 
valuable to the housewife by strengthening her 


hands in the management of children and 
servants. 

The book, however, must not be judged by 
these superficial characteristics. Although it 


doubtless contains observations which the case 
worker in the American field will find it difficult 
to accept—notably, for example, the remarks con- 
cerning the employment of women before child- 
birth, and the continuity of work as the present 
equivalent of the old family tradition in connec- 
tion with the possession of land—nevertheless 
there is much that the family case worker in par- 
ticular cannot afford to pass by. In the main it 
is a forward looking and vigorous presentation 
of the family as an institution which in successive 
generations has made its peculiar contribution to 
the progress of human welfare, which has demon- 
strated a toughness of fibre and a resiliency that 
have enabled it to withstand all manner of as- 
saults and reverses, and which today is still the 
corner stone of our social structure. Mrs. Bosan- 
quet sets her ideal high: “ The noblest harmonies 
of life arise when two disciplined and independ- 
ent wills combine; the truest comradeship is 
found when man and woman meet on the com- 
mon ground of intellectual respect.” And with 
regard to the family itself she says, in words 
which surely readers of this magazine should 
know by heart for their beauty and truth: 

The pain of life is hallowed by it, the drudgery 
sweetened, its pleasures consecrated. It is the 
great trysting place of the generations, where 
past and future flash into the reality of the 
present. It is the great storehouse in which the 
hardly earned treasures of the past, the inherit- 
ance of spirit and character from our ancestors, 
are guarded and preserved for our descendants. 
And it is the great discipline through which each 
generation learns anew the lesson of citizenship 
that no man can live for himself alone. 

Joun B. Dawson 





























